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the name of the "Devonshire House," as does our own hotel; for the Duke
of Devonshire is a great proprietor in these parts. A mile or so beyond, we came
to a gateway, broken through what, I believe, was the old wall of the priory-
grounds ; and here we alighted, leaving our driver to take the carriage to the
inn. Passing through this hole in the wall, we saw the ruins of the Priory, at
the bottom of the beautiful valley, about a quarter of a mile off; and, well
as the [217] monks knew how to choose the sites of their establishments,
I think they never chose a better site than this, in the green lap of protecting
hills, beside a stream, and with peace and fertility looking down upon it from
every side. The view down the valley is very fine; and, for my part, I am
glad that some peaceable and comfort-loving people possessed these precincts
for many hundred years, when nobody else knew how to appreciate peace
and comfort.

The old gateway-tower, beneath which was formerly the arched entrance into
the domains of the Priory, is now the central part of a hunting-seat of the
Duke of Devonshire; and the edifice is completed by a wing of recent date, on
each side. A few hundred yards from this hunting-box are the remains of the
Priory, consisting of the nave of their old church, which is still in good repair,
and used as the worshipping place of the neighborhood, (being a perpetual
curacy of the parish of Skipton) and the old ruined choir, roofless, with broken
arches, ivy-grown, but not so rich and rare a ruin, as either Melrose, Netley,
or Furness. Its situation makes its charm. It stands [218] near the river
Wharfe, a broad and rapid stream, which hurries along between high banks,
with a sound that the monks must have found congenial to their slumbrous
moods. It is a good river for trout, too; and I saw two or three anglers, with
their rods and baskets, passing through the ruins towards its shore. It was
in this river Wharfe that the Boy of Egremond*07 was drowned, at the Strid, a
mile or two higher up the stream.

In the first place, we rambled round the exterior of the ruins; but, as I have
said, they are rather bare and meagre, in comparison with other Abbeys, and
I am not sure that the especial care and neatness, with which they are pre-
served, does not lessen their effect on the beholder. Neglect, wildness, crum-
bling walls, the climbing & conquering ivy, masses of stone lying where they
fell, trees of old date growing where the pillars of the aisles used to stand;
these are the best points of ruined Abbeys. But everything here is kept with
such trimness that it gives you the idea of a petrifaction. Decay is no longer
triumphant; the Duke of Devonshire has got the better of it. The precincts
around the church and the ruins are still used as a burial-ground; and [219]
there are several flat tombstones, and altar tombs, with crosiers engraved or
carved upon them, which, at first, I took to be the memorials of bishops or
abbots, and wondered that the sculpture should still be so distinct. On one,
however, I read the date of 1850, or thereabouts, and the name of a layman;
for the tombstones were all modern, (the humid English atmosphere giving
them their mossy look of antiquity,) and the crosier had been assumed only
as a pretty device.